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Memoir of Robert Barelay. 
(Concluded from page 352.) 

Under these circumstances, in the very me- 
ridian of his life, in the midst of his usefulness, 
Divine Wisdom saw meet to take this servant 
from his labour in the church militant. In 
the year 1690, he accompanied James Dick- 
inson, a minister from Cumberland, in a reli- 
gious visit, to some parts of the north of Scot- 
land; and soon after his return he was seized 
with a violent fever, which, in a short time, 
put a period to his life. James Dickinson was 
with him at the time of his illness. It was a 
solemn season; and their spirits were deeply 
affected with a sense of the Divine goodness, 
Robert Barclay, though much oppressed by 
the disorder, was in a truly peaceful, resigned, 
and Christian frame of mind. He expressed 
his love to all faithful Friends in England, 
and to all the faithful everywhere, particularly 
to Friends in Cumberland, and to George Fox, 
for whom he had a special regard; and con- 
cluded with these memorable expressions, 
«God is good to all; and though I am under 
a great weight of sickness and weakness, yet 
my peace flows. This I know, that whatever 
exercises may be permitted to come upon me, 
they shall turn to God’s glory and my salva- 
tion, and in that I rest.” 

Thus peacefully closed the mortal career 
of Robert Barclay, who, as a modern biogra- 


pher justly observes, “in all the relations of| 


life, and in his intercourse with the world, was 


conspicuous for the exercise of those virtues | P 


which are the best test of right principles, and 
the most unequivocal proof of their practical 
influence.” 


He died the third of the Eighth month, | 


1690, in the forty-second year of his age, 
His body was attended to his father’s burial- 
place at Ury, by sorrowing relatives and 
friends, and by several of the nobility, with 
many of the most respectable people in the 
neighbourhood, being greatly Jamented by all 
who knew him. 


“ Now this noble servant of the Lord 
Rests from his faithful labours, whilst his works 
Yet follow him.” 


The death of David Barclay, “in a full 
age,” like as a shock of corn cometh in in his 
season, had been an event that might have 
been expected ; but that of his estimable son 


YUM 


Robert, only four years subsequent, not be- 
yond the forty-secoad year of his useful life, 


was a sudden and unlooked for affliction to} 


his family, and to the Society in general, 
“ Surprising,” says William Penn, “ was the 
death of dear Robert Barclay, to me particu- 
larly, from the share I claimed in him, and 
the esteem I[ had for him; but that which gave 
weight to my sorrow, was the loss which 
thereby comes to the church of God, especially 
in Scotland. That he lived no longer, who 
was so well fitted to live for the service and 
honour of Truth, and the good of God's peo- 
ple, must render his death most afflicting to 
all those who desire to be reckoned amongst 
this number.” ‘Oh, Friends,” he continues, 
“if precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints, ought not their labours 
and death to be precious to the Lord’s people?” 

George Fox bears the following short but 
comprehensive testimony respecting his “ dear 
brother in the Lord, Robert Barclay :”—** He 
was a wise and faithful minister of Christ, and 
wrote many precious books, in defence of the 
Truth, in English and Latin. He wasa scho- 
lar and a man of great parts, and underwent 
many calumnies, slanders, and reproaches, 
and sufferings for the name of Christ; but the 
Lord gave him power over them all. He tra- 
velled often up and down Scotland, and in 
England, and in Holland, and Germany, and 


|piety and virtue. For the welfare of his 
‘friends, he was sincerely and warmly con- 
cerned ; and he travelled and wrote much, as 
|well as suffered cheerfully, in support of the 
| Society and principles to which he had con- 
scientiously attached himself. 

“But this was not a blind and bigoted ar- 
tachment. His zeal was tempered with cha- 
rity, and he loved and respected goodness 
wherever he found it. His uncorrupted integ- 
rity and liberality of sentiment, his great 
abilities and the suavity of his disposition, 
gave him much interest with persons of rank 
and influence; and he employed it in a man- 
ner that marked the benevolence of his heart. 
He loved peace, and was often instrumental 
in settling disputes, and in producing reconci- 
liation between contending parties. In pri- 
vate life he was equally amiable. His conver- 
sation was cheerlul, guarded, and instructive. 
He was a dutiful son, an affectionate and 
faithful husband, a tender and careful father, 
a kind and considerate master, Without ex- 
aggeration it may be said, that piety and vir- 
tue were recommended by his example; and 
that though the period of his life was short, he 
| had, by the aid of Divine Grace, most wisely 
|and happily improved it.” 

In a letter of condolence to his widow, on 
'the decease of Robert Barclay, from Anne, 


| Countess of Errol, one of the most religious, 





did good service for the Lord; was a man of|as well as wise and learned females of her 
repute among men, and preached the everlast- | time, she observes, that “ None had a greater 
ing Gospel of Christ fully, turning people from | esteem of his merits when living, or could 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan | value his memory more than she did ;” add- 
unto God. ‘Much more,” he adds, “ might | ing, “that she had a real esteem for his vir- 
be written concerning this faithful brother in|tues, more than it was possible for her to 





the Lord, and pillar in the Church of Christ, | express.” 


who was a man I very much loved for his 
labour in the Truth. The Lord raise up many 
more faithful labourers to stand in his place.” 
The sterling character of Robert Barclay is, 
erhaps, best delineated by his contemporary 
and faithful friend, William Penn, who thus 
describes him :— 
“He was distinguished by strong mental 


powers, particularly by great penetration, and | 


a sound and accurate judgment. His talents 
were much improved by a regular classical 
education, It does not, however, appear that 
his superior qualifications produced that ela- 
tion of mind which is too often their attend- 
ant. He was meek, humble, and ready to 
allow others the merit they possessed. All 
his passions were under the most excellent 
government. ‘Two of his intimate friends, in 
their character of him, declare that they never 
knew him to be angry. He had the happiness 
of early perceiving the infinite superiority of 
religion to every other attainment ; and Divine 
Grace enabled him to dedicate his life, and 





Collier, in his “ Universal Dictionary,” 
gives to Robert Barclay, a character very 


|similar to that written by William Penn; but 


Bayle passes upon him the greatest encomi- 
ums, and treats largely of him and his works. 
These were collected after his decease, and 
with a memoir prefixed, were published in 
1692, in one folio volume, entitled “ Truth 
Triumphant through the Spiritual Warfare, 
Christian Labours, and Writings of that able 
and faithful servant of Christ, Robert Bar- 
clay.” Of this, other editions have been pub- 
lished, but are very scarce. 

Robert Barclay’s wife survived him many 
years, Although little mention has been made 
of her in this brief sketch, she was an amiable 
and pious woman, of very superior qualities. 
Some account of her has been preserved, 
which evinces her unabated desire to be a 
faithful servant of the Lord. Her great and 
daily concern for her family in things most 
worthy and excellent, was very instructive. 
But her love was universal, especially to the 


all that he possessed, to promote the cause of! poor, whose necessities she freely supplied, 
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and also furnished them with medical advice | 
in which her success was wonderful. Many | 
of the poor would come twenty, thirty, or even 
forty miles, and upwards, receiving through | 
her care and skill very considerable benefit. | 
The Divine presence remarkably attended her | 
to the drawing of her last breath, which was | 
in great peace, joy, and quietness, on the 14th | 
of the Twelfth month, 1722, in the 76th year | 
of her age. 

Thus were these faithful followers of Christ | 
preserved through the trials and vicissitudes | 
of life; and at the solemn period of their final | 


rose, when the machine was again set in mo- 
tion, upon which the fish lay stiff upon the 
surface of the water, and was taken alongside 
of the ship. At this time we made use of the 
four-magnet machine, 

** We saw sperm and other whales, and low- 
ered our boats, but were unsuccessful in get- 
ting fast to them, as they disappeared on our 
approaching them; while at all other times the 


lower our boats. Thus we had but one chance 
to try the experiment upon a whale, which 
was made with the four-magnet machine. 


selves ; these are small huts, generally made 
of wattle, or hurdle-work, and thatched with 
the fronds of some of the Palms. But it is in 
the variety and grandeur of the various trees 
in which they are embowered. It so happens 
that the tropical trees most valued for their 
| fruit are also eminently conspicuous for beau. 
ity. The Papaw, whose large fruit has the 
singular property of rendering tender the 


| weather was too boisterous to permit us to|toughest meat with a few drops of its juice, 


and the Cocoa-nut which supplies meat and 
drink, are fine examples of tall and slender 
grace. The glossy evergreen of all the Citron 


close, death being disarmed of its terrors, a|The whale, upon being struck, made one | tribe, from the great shaddock to the little 


foretaste was afforded them «f the joys which 
God hath prepared for them that love and| 
serve him. 

In completing this short review of their| 
lives, let me observe, in conclusion, that the | 
virtues of our ancestors do but create a strong- | 
er claim upon their descendants to run well ; | 
and they speak to us with a louder voice, in| 
proportion to their excellencies, that we bring | 
not disgrace upon the fair name they have 
transmitted to us. May we then be more and 
more individually concerned to “ follow them 
as they followed Christ ;” discharging faith- 
fully our several duties towards God and to- 
wards our fellow-creatures, and endeavouring 
each one to ascertain his own proper station 
aad service in the Church. 

There is in the economy of Divine Grace | 
much diversity of operation, yet all in harmo- 
ny and infinite wisdom; and whatever may 
be the varied gifts or the external circum- 
stances which distinguish the disciples of a 
crucified Saviour, “it is the same God who 
worketh all in all.” 

Let us, then, seek after the Divine guidance 
in all our religious engagements, not moving | 
in that wisdom which is from beneath, remem- 
bering that the kingdom of righteousness is 
not established by the work of men’s hands, 
but by the power of God’s Spirit, by which | 
alone his servants are qualified to promote the | 
honour of His great Name. 

W. A, 

Leeds, 1849, 


Ss 


Electricity in Whaling.—We learn from 
the New Bedford Mercury, that Mr. Heiniken 
has recently received intelligence from Bre- 
men, which is of much interest, relating to the 
success of his invention for stunning whales 
by electricity, as practically tested on board 
the Bremen whaleship Averick Heineken, | 
Capt. Georken. Ina letter dated New Zea- 
land, Dec. 13, 1851, Capt. G. writes: 


“The first experiment we made with the 
new invention was upon a shark, applying the 
electricity from the machine with one mag- 
net. The fish, after being struck, instantly 
turned over on its side, and after we had pour- 
ed in upon him a stream of electricity for a 
few moments by turning the handle of the 
machine, the shark became stiff as a piece of 
wood. We next fell in with a blackfish. As 
soon as the whale iron was thrown into him, 
and the machine handle turned, the fish began 
to sink. The operator then ceased turning 
the machine handle, and the fish immediately 








|; esqueness, 


dash onward, then turned on his side, and| 


was rendered perfectly powerless, Although 
I have, as yet, not been fortunate enough to 
test the invention in more instances, | have 
the fullest confidence in the same, and doubt 
not to be able to report the most astonishing 
results on my return from the Arctic Seas, 
where | am now bound,” —Ledger. 


ge 
For “ The Friend.” 
A Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica, 
BY PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, 
(Continued from page 363.) 
BEAUTY OF NEGRO VILLAGES, 


**One cannot look on a little negro hamlet 
without being struck with its extreme pictur- 
The peasants who commonly 


labour on the same estate usually have their 
huts congregated together, not by the side of 
a high road, but retired into some secluded 
nook, approachable through a narrow winding 


path. You might pass within a stone’s throw 
of the village, and hardly be aware of its ex- 
istence, except by the hogs which scamper 
away on the sight of a stranger into the bush, 
or the poultry that strut and pick about the 
vicinity. This love of seclusion is almost in- 
variable, and is no doubt a habit inherited 
from ‘ slavery-time,’ when it was an object to 


| keep the domestic economy as much out of 


the way of Buckra as possible. If you pur- 
posely seek the collection of cabins, you will 
probably have some difficulty in threading the 
maze of Pinguins into which the original fence 
has spread. This plant (Bromelia pinguin) 
is very commonly cultivated as a fence, being 
absolutely impenetrable; when not in flower 
or fruit it can hardly be distinguished from 
the Pine-apple, but is more vigorous and for- 
midable, the recurved spines with which the 
edges of the long leaves are set being exceed- 
ingly sharp, and inflicting terrible scratches. 
When flowering in March it is a beautiful ob- 
ject ; the central leaves being of the most bril- 


liant glossy vermilion, and the thick spike of 


blossom of a delicate pink-white. This is 
replaced by a dense head of hard woody cap- 
sules, not united into a compound succulent 
fruit as in the Pine-apple, but separate, though 
closely packed. ‘They contain an acid juice, 
which is pleasant to moisten the lips or tongue, 
but is found to be acrid and caustic if used in 
any quantity. 

“The picturesque beauty of which I have 
spoken as characterizing the peasants’ ham- 
lets does not depend on the habitations them- 


lime—how beautifully it throws out into re. 
lief the noble golden fruit, or serves as a 
ground for the delicately white blossoms, stud- 
ding the dark trees like stars on a winter 
night’s sky, as fragrant too as lovely! The 
Star-apple with its parti-coloured leaves, shin- 
ing green on one surface, and on the other a 
bright golden bay, has an indescribable effect, 
as its mass of foliage, all quivering and dane. 
ing in the breeze, changes momentarily in a 
thousand points from the one hue to the other, 
But there are two other trees which help more 
than all the rest to produce the admired result. 
Both are of stately form and noble dimensions, 
The one is the Mango, which, though intro- 
duced at no very distant period, now grows 
almost everywhere, at least around every 
homestead, gentle or simple. It forms a tow- 
ering compact conical head of foliage pecu- 
liarly dense and dark, through which no 
ray of the sun penetrates. He who has once 
seen the Mango growing in its own ample di- 
mensions, will never mistake it for another 
tree, nor ever forget the impression produced 
by its magnificent form and massive propor- 
tions, The other is the Bread fruit ; like the 
Mango, a foreigner made to feel himself at 
home. The negroes cultivate it more than 
the higher classes: I was myself disappointed 
in the fruit; it has a sort of woolliness not 
agreeable ; but I bear willing testimony to the 
fine appearance presented by it when hanging 
by scores from the thick many-jointed twigs. 
The enormous leaves, eighteen inches in length 
and breadth, elegantly cut into fingers, and of 
a beautiful green, well set off the large de- 
pending fruit, and seem to suit its colossal 
dimensions, 

“These are the grander features of the 
scene, which, mingled with other trees, form 
groves of many tinted foliage, and much va- 
riety of lightand shadow. ‘The under growth, 
however, is no less pleasing. The lively ten- 
der green of the Plantains and Bananas plant- 
ed in regular avenues, the light tracery of the 
Yams, the Cho-chos, the Melons and Gourds, 
the numerous sorts of Peas, and other climb- 
ers, among which several species of Passion- 
flower throw their elegant foliage, magnificent 
blossoms, and grateful acid fruits over the 
branches of the trees,—the delicate forms of 
the Castor-oil tree and the Cassavas ; the noble 
flower of the esculent Hibiscus or Okra—these 
are the ordinary, almost I might say, univer- 
sal, features of a Jamaican negro-garden ; and 
when I add to these fine Convolvuli and Ipo- 
mez of rainbow hucs, the pride of our con- 
servatories, and large white and yellow species 
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of Echites, that, altogether unsought, trail in 
wild luxuriance about the fences,—I shall be 
justified in pronouncing the scene one of more 
than common loveliness, even in the grandeur 
and beauty of a tropical land.” 


A JAMAICA HOUSE, 


“ A flight of stone steps, with iron balus- 
trades, on which run beautiful twining and 
creeping plants, such as the lovely crimson 
Quamoclit, the wax-like Hoya carnosa and 
others, leads the visiter up to the front door, 
and he is immediately ushered into a spacious 
hall, of the form of a cross, extending the 
whole length and breadth of the house. This 
large hall is characteristic of all Jamaica 
houses; it forms the principal sitting-room ; 
and, from its shape, admits the cooling breeze 
to sweep through it, whenever there is a breath 
of air. The two square areas formed by one 
side of the cross are filled by bedrooms ; but 
with these exceptions the whole of the sides 
and ends of the hall are either occupied by 
windows, or open, and furnished with jalous- 
ies, a broad sort of transverse Venetian blinds, 
which freely admit the air while they exclude 
the glare of light, which in this country is 
scarcely less distressing than the heat. ‘This 
large and cool apartment is furnished with 
sofas, ottomans, tables, chairs, &c., not differ- 
ing from ours ; but there is no fireplace, nor 
any carpet. Instead of the latter, the floor is 
made of the most beautiful of the native woods, 
in the selection of which much taste is often 
displayed, as also in the arrangement, so that 
the various colours of the wood may harmo- 
nize or contrast well with each other, Ma- 
hogany, green-heart, breadnut, and _blood- 
heart, are among the trees whose timber is 
employed for floors. Great hardness is an 
indispensable requisite in the wood used, and 
capability of receiving a high polish, which is 
given and maintained with great labour. 
Scarcely anything surprises an European 
more than to tread on floors as beautifully 
polished as the finest tables of our drawing- 
rooms. ‘The mode in which the gloss is daily 
renewed is curious: if the visiter should peep 
out of his bed-room about dawn of day, he 
would see some half a dozen sable handmaids 
on their knees in the middle of the floor, with 
a great tray full of sour oranges cut in halves. 
Each maid takes a half-orange, and rubs the 
floor with it until its juice is exhausted; it is 
then thrown aside, and the process is contin- 
ued with another. When the whole floor has 
been thus rubbed with orange-juice, it is vigo- 
rously scrubbed with the half of a cocoa-nut 
husk, the rough fibres of which, acting as a 
stiff brush, soon impart such a reflective power 
to the hard wood, as would put Day and Mar- 
tin into ecstacies, After the last touch is 
given, it is amusing fo see the precautions 
taken by the waiting maids to avoid dimming 
its beauty. The preparation for breakfast, 
and various other duties, performed by ser- 
vants with bare feet, would seem to make it 
impossible that the floor should remain untar~ 
hished, but it does; and it is thus managed, 
lhe girl takes two pieces of linen cloth, and 
sels one foot upon each; then with her great 
toc and its next neighbour, she grasps a pinch 










and the friend with me were safe on some as- 
as effective as fingers), and thus scuffles about | cending ledges of limestone. I was on the 
the floor; practice enabling them to do this | edge of the cliffy pathway. In a moment the 
with facility, without their feet ever coming | Boar, champing his mouth with rage, and ris- 
in contact with the wood.” ing to make one rush upon me, took some 
three steps in advance of his mates; when, at 
the same instant, the two large blood-hounds 
we had with us, both together leaping in over 
some low bushes behind me, and the terrier 
in company smuicing it under the brush-wood, 
with his short yap of a bark, stood between 
me and the assault of the excited Boar. It 
was all the work of a mere fraction of a min- 
ute. The Boar stopped short from his attack 
to defend his mates from the dogs, who now 
were covering me. They had run round the 
Boar and turned him, cutting him off from his 
two mates. It was immediately a chase, for 
the Sows scudded off, and the Boar followed ; 
and quick as magic, I found myself in the 
midst of peril, and delivered from the onslaught 
of an irritated Boar in the forest. How in- 
tensely did my heart beat! for the danger, I 
was assured, was imminent. Many a time I 
have remembered the occurrence, and won- 
dered at my deliverance.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE EYELID OF THE TREE-TOAD. 


“ The peculiarity of the glass-like transpa- 
rency of the lower eyelid of the tree-toad, 
(which, in those animals, is the larger, and 
performs the office of closing the eye,) is well 
worthy of notice. I have elsewhere remark- 
ed a structure exactly similar in the Wood- 
slave (Mabouya agilis), a pretty little Scin- 
coid lizard that plays about walls in Jamaica. 
In both cases, we may consider it a beautiful 
and effective provision, for the protection of 
the eye during the rapid movements of the 
animals, where sight would be indispensable. 
The Tree-toad dwells habitually among the 
sheathing leaves of the Wild-pines, always 
stiff and leathery, and often armed with sharp 
serrated spines at every edge. Among these 
it moves to and fro by violent headlong leaps, 
in which it needs to be guided by the sharpest 
sight. How interesting, then, is it to see that 
its gracious Creator has furnished it with a 
glassy window, which it may in a moment 
draw before its eye, for shelter from danger, 
without in the least hindering the clearness of 
its vision! This structure has not, | believe, SUMMER PIETY. 
been noticed by any naturalist; and, indeed, ‘ ; 
it is scarcely suena when the delicate}. Under this head, we find — sensible re- 
membrane has become opaque by immersion marks in the “ Presbyterian,” of the 31st ult., 
in spirits. ‘ All thy works shall praise thee, on the evil effects produced in professors of 
O Lord!” religion by their summer visits to ‘ watering 

places,’ and other fashionable resorts. We 
ee re give some paragraphs from the article, and 

“T will relate a little adventure of my own | commend them to the attention of our readers, 
with forest Hogs in Spanish Haiti. 1 was in| [¢ would be well for all who think their health 
the way, with the friend I have mentioned in| requires their being at such places, to watch 
some of my former notes, to visit a curious 


3 : closely over themselves, that they may not 
chambered rock in the savanna of Copey, | take greater latitude there in conduct and con- 
near Puerta-plata. It was situated at the foot 


p . u versation than they would dare to do at home. 
of a still more curious mountain, that gave out} Do you feel your religious sensibilities as 
strange musical sounds; the warbling wind, | active as before you went !—are your minds as 
struggling through the fissures and crannies, | calm, as sober, as humble 1—do you as earn- 
had conferred upon it a voice of enchantment. | estly seek after communion with the Father of 
The Hatero’s wealth in these parts consists in 


: ; spirits in yetirement!—and do you as fre- 
his woodland swine. A peon had been pro-| quently experience his presence with you, 
vided for us, to conduct us to these mountain softening you to tears, and enabling you to 
wonders; and though we had to clear our| worship him in spirit and in truth? . 

way, as we advanced, through occasional un-| ‘There are so many things to unsettle you— 
derwood, the forest, which was of magnificent tt 


no religious meeting to attend,—so little op- 
growth, was generally exceedingly open. The | portunity for religious reading,—and you take 
chambered rock was an immense mass, of 300 | so little time for meditation and retirement,— 


feet high, of detached stratified limestone, with | yanity and dissipation so encompass every 
its strata standing vertical. The obstructed | one you see, that you may—and if not reli- 
waters of a small stream, over which it had| giously careful, you will—before you are 
been rolled, had cleared a way through its | aware of it, be leavened with the spirit of the 
fissures, and formed curious galleries, whose | world, which rules all around you. 
roof, walls, and floors, were fretted with stal- 
actitic incrustations. It was a grotto of crys-| ‘Not a few professing Christians seem to 
tal work, at once beautiful and strange. use their piety as they do their garments, 
“To ascend to the entrance it became! having a particular sort for different seasons 
necessary to pass along a narrow cliff-raised|of the year. ‘That for the winter, like the 
pathway, from which successive steps led to a | clothing, is expected to be warm, comfortable, 
labyrinth of galleries. The peon before, draw- | useful. Christians are consistent in their de- 
ing his legs hastily up on a ledge above us,! portment, and diligent in their work, in the 
sounded out, ‘ Look out for the Boar!’ In an| season when custom and the inclemencies of 
instant up rose froma niche three forest Hogs, the weather keep them at home—unless, in- 
the central one of which was a well-tusked | deed, they be fashionable Christians, in which 
Boar; the other two being Sows, The peon event, the routine of parties, balls, operas, and 


——<>>_— 


For “The Friend.” 
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the thousand follies of the gay eatd, siealies| he was accessory in ‘first introducing them ;ligiously inclined ; it is eleven years, or there. 


THE FRIEND. 


worse havoc with them, than even the dissipa- and at last, perhaps, i is reproached by the dy- | abouts, since L felt the sting of conviction ;— 
tion attendant on travel and the watering ing breath of some of them, as, without God | it is a long time ! and I ought to have profited 


places in the summer. 

“Summer piety is often characterized by_ 
but little strength and vigour, Whatever the 
professor may have been at home, during the | 
rest of the year, no sooner does he find him- | 
self fairly in the cars, on the steamboat, or 
domiciled in the noisy hotel, than he seems to 
have taken to himself a respite from the hard- 
er, sterner duties of the Christian life. He | 
wishes to enjoy recreation, to free his mind | 
from care ; and, in order to this, he must not 
give himself too much trouble even about his 
soul's concerns. He cannot be burdened with 
keeping the heart, watching against temptation, 
seeking after a high state of spiritual enjoy- 
ment—and if even the most ordinary routine 
duties of the Christian life are somewhat bro- 
ken in upon, why, he is travelling, and cannot 
be expected to be as systematic as when at 
home. Hence, days pass perhaps with little 
or no Bible-reading—the Bible, indeed, may 
even be left among r the baggage until the Sab- 
bath comes, w hen, of course, as there is not 
much to call one out of doors, time can be 
found for a few chapters.” 

“Summer piety is also very unguarded 
about mingling in worldly amusements, Many 
things which would not be thought of at home, 
are tolerated and countenanced now.’ 

“The professor, too, brings a heavy stock 





and without hope, they make the fearful leap | 
from the ‘road that leads to death’ into the | 
dark abyss below! Oh Christian, be a Chris- | 
tian even in the country, at the Springs, the | 
sea-shore, or in the summer.” 


er 





From the Annual Monitor for 1852. 
THOMAS SMITH. 


Thomas Smith, of Thirsk, an elder, deceas- 
ed Sixth month Ist, 1851, aged 52 years. 

It was his privilege to be made sensible, in 
very early life, of the contriting visitations of 
Divine Grace, one striking instance of which 
in his sixth year, was never effaced from his 
memory; so that of him we believe it may 
truly be said, “he feared the Lord from his 
youth,” and was preserved and _ protected 
through many trials and difficulties which oc- 
curred during his boyhood, and before attain- 
ing his seventeenth year ; and that maintaining 
his integrity, he was a striking example in a 
large family of brothers and sisters, of which 
he was the eldest. 

In his nineteenth year a responsible part of 
the management of his father’s business de- 
volved upon him, and his exertions and upright 
dealings appeared to be remarkably attended 
with the Divine blessing. 


In his twenty-first year he commenced a 


of gaiety home with him, when the watering | diary, and under the date Twelfth month 14th, 
season closes—enough to last all winter, and 1822, we have the following remark in refer- 


longer. 


The younger members of his family, | ence to it: 


*“‘T have been discouraged, from a 


having been inducted into fashionable follies, | fear that I am not sufficiently walking under 


and having made acquaintances among the} 
gay, are henceforth ready for parties, operas, 
waltzings, &c., at home. The rigidness of 
the customs in the church they have been 
brought up in are now far from agreeable; | 
they must go with gay companions, where 
more liberty is allowed, and have a fashion- 
able religion ; and before many such summers 
have passed, they have gone their way, per-| 
haps, from the church of their fathers to be- 
come the most zealous opponents of evangeli- 
cal religion henceforward for their lives. 

*‘ And this leads to the remark, that sum- 
mer piety not unfrequently renders its possessor | 
very uncomfortable when ‘ the season’ is over 
He has imported so much of folly and fashion 
into his hitherto quiet house, that things are 
almost metamorphosed, . . . Upon the whole, 
summer piety has made this professor quite| 
uncomfortable. He is trying the old experi- 
ment as to whether a man cannot serve God 
and * gain the world,’ too. 

“And if there is really grace in the heart, | 
sorer trials are in reserve. What twangs of 
conscience, what sad thoughts of neglected | 
duty come over the soul of ‘such a professing | 
Christian in moments of reflection! How he 
thinks of himself as fallen from what he once 
was; how, at last, when he comes to himself, | 
his very soul is melted down with sorrow for 
the reproach he has brought upon the cause) 
of his espoused Lord and Master; and how 
anguish fills his bosom as he sees those chil- 
dren, in whom his very life is wrapped up, | 
travelling the downward road of folly to which 





-|or not, I sincerely desire that it may please 


of his presence, or if he see it meet, to bring 


|that the transgressing nature in me may be| 
brought under dominion, and my spirit, by the 
| renewings of the Holy Ghost be purified and 


the direction and guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
to keep a diary of spiritual experiences, and 


that I might perhaps be noting down feelings | i 
| which had not their source in a right spring. 


The enemy of souls has many ways of attack- 
ing and prevailing, and it may be that his 
snare lies underneath, in attempting a record 
which may gratify self, but not answer the 
end intended, viz., humility of mind, by ob- 
serving and recording how frequently we fall 
short of performing the duty required at our 
hands, and humble thankfulness for favours 
conferred on us, poor unworthy and sinful 
creatures ; but whether [ keep such an account 


my heavenly Father to more and more, visit 
my poor soul with the overshadowing wing 


over it the rod of correction and of judgment, 


and the Lamb forevermore.” 

From his diary we extract the following ;—| 

“It is of importance to be endeavouring to! 
avoid giving offence either in word or deed, it 
is only as we are fecling after, and dwelling, 
in the sense of the Divine presence, that pre- 
servation can be witnessed. Oh, my soul! 
dwell in a sense of thy own nothingness, and 
that without help from above, thou canst do 
no good thing.” 

Seventh month 14th, 1825. ‘1 have now 
for ten years at least, been what is termed re- 





more than I have done, “had I been faithful 
and obedient, but, alas, how many times have 
I acted contrary to what I knew to be right! 
He who reigns above, knows only. I have 
certainly, for two or three years, or perhaps 
more, been more earnestly engaged, and | 
have at times hoped that I was in the right 

way, and have felt as I apprehended, a little 
of that peace that passeth the understanding 
of men; but I more frequently experience 
deadness and indifference, and feel ready to 
be exalted with every little occurrence. And 
although I feel that it tends to draw my mind 


»|away from the precious feeling which [ most 


wish for, yet the approbation of man, does not 
feel to have lost all its influence. My great 
wish and concern is, the salvation of my soul, 
and knowing that [ cannot, of myself do any 
thing towards this desirable end, | wish to feel 
the regenerating influence of the Holy Spirit, 
which the apostle saith, hath through Christ 
been plentifully poured upon us, It is only 
as thou seekest, Oh my soul! that thou canst 
experience this. Now art thou sufficiently in 
earnest? Art thou disposed to prefer this be- 
fore every other enjoyment? It is the gift of 
God, therefore wait in all teachableness of 
mind for its visitations. And oh! heavenly 
Father, be pleased to deliver me from every 
thing that hinders my serving thee in single- 
ness of heart; humble everything that exalts 
itself against thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent,” 

Second month 18th, 1826. “TI trust I may 
say that a desire for a continual religious 
growth, and for a perfect reduction of all self- 
ish feeling, is generally the uppermost in my 
mind, that | may singly attend to that word 
of grace which is able to build me up. The 
difficulties of my situation are various, but the 
power for our redemption is powerful and suf- 
ficient to deliver. Look not then, oh, my 
soul! at outward difficulties, at inward barren- 
ness, or at the tossing of a roving mind, but 
singly sink down into a patient waiting for the 
arising of the precious life, in the feeling of 
which thou mayest be strengthened, and take 
courage to follow on in the path of simple 
obedience.” 

First month 5th, 1827. ‘The declaration, 
‘I know thy works,’ repeated to each of the 
seven eastern churches, has felt instructive to 
me. The Great Head yet knows our works, 
nothing is hid from his view. His mercy is 
exemplified in the declaration, ‘I gave her 


| Space to repent ;’ my heart has craved that all 
prepared for a place of eternal rest with Him |i 


in me, im conduct, in conversation, in thought, 
and in deed, that the Lord has a controversy 


| with, might be fully known to me, that space 


being given me 1 might not fail to accept of 
the proffered mercy. Oh, Lord, give me an 
ear to hear, an eye to see, a heart to believe 
thy word, that so I may really become thine. 
My heart feels thankful, in the belief that in 
some degree I do know thee, and have tasted 
of thy mercy, sweetness end power ; but, oh, 
heavenly Father! increase this knowledge in 
me, that | may become altogethe 


rand entirely 
thine,” 
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‘Twelfth month Ist, 1827. In reference to| 
his appointment to the station of overseer, he | 
writes: “ The prospect of the duties of such a| 
situation has appeared very weighty; 1 have 
in sincerity desired that if I do accept of it, I) 

may not be a busy meddler, nor yet a negli- 

ent servant, but walking in the fear of the 
cond may be enabled not only to admonish 
those who are going astray, but also to pro- 
voke to love and to good works,” 

First month 3rd, 1828, “In beginning this 
new year, I have desired that it may prove to 
me a year of growth in grace, that I may 
deepen in the root and in deep humility of soul, 
be made fully willing to take up the cross in 
everything the Lord requires. The way of 
the cross is indeed a narrow and strait path, 
but without the cross there is no crown! I 
have thought, if we were enough sensible of 
the Lord’s goodness and design in visiting us, 
which is to prepare us and make us meet to 
live with him forever, we should surely need 
no inducement but pure love, to yield to him 
obedience, for truly he is worthy to be feared 
and obeyed. Sink down more and more, oh 
my soul! that thou mayst witness a holy com- 
munion with Him,—that thou mayst know 
thy life to be hid with Christ in God,—that 
henceforth, the life which thou livest, may be 
by the faith of the Son of God.” 

Twelfth month 31st, 1828. “ Since I last 
wrote in this book, I have been more than 
usually tried with doubts and fears, and rea- 
sonings, on several important Christian doc- 
trines, At times, however, I have been 
favoured to feel them dissipated, and to know 
a quiet, peaceful resignation, and a willingness 
to wait for the opening of the seals of him, 
who hath the key of David. I have indeed, 
abundant cause to be thankful for the many 
favours bestowed upon me, who am in every 
respect so unworthy, and I have a belief that as 
Iam concerned to look unto the Lord for 
direction and counsel, all these doubts and 
reasonings will terminate in a firmer estab- 
lishment in true Christian belief and practice. 
In looking back over the past year, I seem as 
though I could not determine whether I had 
grown in grace or not,—I hope I have not 
gone backward in the heavenly race,—but 
when I consider that after so many years of 
religious profession, I yet feel a want of estab- 
lishment in the Truth, a want of clearness of 
knowledge, and of freedom from doubt, com- 
bined with so short a knowledge of my own 
sinfulness, and consequent love for my blessed 
Redeemer,—so little devotedness to the cause 
of religion,—so much holding back and feeling 
of shame, in advocating His cause, [ have 
every reason to fear | am yet a novice, and 
require milk to nourish, and not strong meat, 
I find, however, that | have victory over some 
temptations that used to ensnare me, and that 
as | seek, help is afforded me, and deliverance 
witnessed through the help of Him who is 
mighty to save.” 


(Conclusion next week.) 
eile 
Iron Puper.—At the Prussian Industrial 
Exhibition, Count Repard, a large proprietor 
of ironworks, exhibits sheet-iron of such a de- 






































| gree of tenuity, that the leaves can be used for) i g, which wasa heart- tendering time to divers 
paper. One of the finest sort the machinery oft the young people. I hope it will be retained 
rolls is 7,040 square feet, of what may be|to their lasting advantage in the spiritual life 
called leaf iron, from a cwt. of metal. Ajas well as the temporal. I can say | left the 
bookbinder of Breslau has made an album of| place with solid peace, which made my travel 
nothing else, the leaves of which turn as flexi-|that afternoon, 22 miles to Warrington, pleas- 
bly as the finest linen rags, As yet no exten-|ant and sweet.” 
sive application for this form of the metal has} William Jackson then proceeded southward, 
been found, but the manager says that the|taking many very small meetings in his way, 
material must precede the use for it.— Eg. Pa.|in some of which, particularly where the 
—_—_— neighbouring people came in, the testimony of 
Truth went forth with clearness, He notes 
in one village, being at the house of a brother 
and sister, quite young people, who had come 
to the place “‘to buy and sell, and get gain. 
But the young man appeared to be going the 
William Jackson attended meetings in York | way of all flesh,—not able to attend to busi- 
and the adjacent country for some weeks.|ness, I was at mecting there on Fourth-day 
Many of the meetings were satisfactory, where-| morning. ‘There were but four members be- 
in the stream of Gospel ministry flowed freely,|side these two young people. Man may ap- 
yet trials of body and of mind still attended.| point, but Providence can disappoint. This 
He found true vital Quakerism but little in| was a poor place as to Quakers, . ... On 
dominion, Of the Quarterly Meeting held at| Sixth-day, was at Baldock meeting, and went 
Leeds, he says, “This meeting is large. I|to Hitchen. Slept there at the widow Eliza- 
have little to say of it. ‘There are a few that|beth Wheeler’s. She is daughter to William 
have the management of it, who go pretty|Tuke, of York, and elder sister to Ann Alex- 
much by tradition and rule. On Sixth-day|ander, now in America on a religious visit to 
evening went to Gildersome. Here | stayed| Friends there. Here I rested on Seventh-day 
until Third-day, being but poorly part of the| with the widow and her three little children. 
time. I attended their meeting on First-day,|On First-day, the 13th [Fifih month], attended 
and felt myself more relieved on leaving it| Hitchin meeting, morning and evening, but 
than at any time heretofore, though I did not|was silent in both, to the disappointment not 
preach much, ‘There were two others appear-|only of some but many. Surely people might 
ed in a few words, One was Mary Ellis, Jr.,|see if they would, that we cannot preach when 
the first time in a public meeting. I had had|we please, nor let it alone when we please. 
much exercise for her, being sensible she was|On Second-day, had a meeting at Ampthill, 
under the preparing hand for it, but she was|and slept at Joseph Brown’s, at Luton. On 
of a very backward and diffident mind, and|Third-day, at nine o’clock, had a meeting at 
was hard of belief that such a thing should be| Luton, [after which] rode 11 miles to Hemel- 
required of her; I felt very nearly for her.” |hempstead, and had a meeting at six. Slept 
William continued attending meetings in/at Thomas Squires. Eight miles next morn- 
Yorkshire, and in the Fourth month, was at|ing to St. Alban’s week-day meeting, then 
Ackworth, where he spent a week. On/twelve miles to Hertford. Slept at John Pri- 
Fourth-day, the 18th of Fourth month, he was|or’s. His wife Mary had been in our land of 
at Doncaster meeting ; on Fifth-day, at Thorn.| America, and paid an acceptable visit to 
Of these opportunities, he says, “ Very trying} Friends there. She received me with a hearty 
meetings they were. The people seem to be| welcome, as did her husband. On Fifth-day, 
in such a state of wholeness, that there was/attended Ware week-day meeting, and return- 
nothing but suffering amongst them. In the|ed.- On Sixth-day evening had an appointed 
evening at six o'clock, | had a more public meeting. In this, as in that yesterday, it ap- 
meeting [at Thorn]. It was more relieving to) peared to be my place to sit in silence. On 
my mind. On Sixth- day, was at Epsworth | Seventh-day, rode to Walthamstow, to Wil- 
meeting, in the Isle of Axam, [It has] but| liam Dillwyn’s. His wife Sarah has been 
three members. ‘There came in a consider- junder much affliction with her eyes of late, 
able number of neighbours, and | was enabled | and the sight is almost gone. It is a trying 
to declare the Truth unto them. Seventh-| | circumstance, but she bears it in the quiet. 
day, [at Gainsborough,] rested and wrote let-| First-day, the 20th, was at Tottenham meeting 
ters. On First- day, the 22nd, attended their | fore and afternoon, and slept at W. D.’s, On 
fore and afternoon meetings, but could come | Second. day, went to London, to the Yearly 
at very little amongst them, though I toiled| Meeting of Ministers and Elders, and was in 
hard. The last meeting was quite ‘silent. On| that city two weeks, attending the many sit- 
Second-day, rode 22 “miles to Brigg, and! tings of the Yearly Meeting, and meetings for 
attended their meeting, and back again to public worship, without intermission of a day. 
[t was a close exercise, and many of+them 


Gainsborough,—not feeling clear fof that 
place}. Third-day was their market day, and [the meetings] were very trying ones, so many 
unsubjected spirits. They appeared to me 


| could not have a meeting until six o’clock in 

the evening. ‘The house was nearly full, and like the unsubjected Bulls of Bashan. I was 
through holy help I was favoured with clear-'at six public meetings for worship, but silent 
ness and utterance, and the power of ‘Truth in them all except one. My situation was 
made entrance, The meeting was solid, and like that of the prophet when he cried out, 
the people still, On Fourth-day morning it ‘Oh my leanness! my leanness!’ [After 


was raining. I| stayed their week-day mcet- Yearly Meeting] returned with my kind 


For ** The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 366.) 
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; | 
friends William and Sarah Dillwyn. They 


have four lively children with them, daughters. 
On Fourth-day, was at Epping meeting, aj 
small, hard one.” 

William was now in Essex, the meetings of 
which he attended. After the Quarterly Meet- 
ing for that county, held at Colchester, he re- 
marks, “It has been very far from being an 
open, relieving time, so far as I have travelled 
in this county. In divers meetings [I have 
been] quite shut up, and in the others rather 
mortifying labours. People appear to be so 
whole and secure, many trusting in their 
riches, and placing their confidence in the arm 
of flesh, The Quarterly Meeting was but a 
suffering time tome, I stayed their week-day 
meeting [Colchester] on Fourth-day, divers of | 
the neighbours came in, and I had a short 
testimony amongst them,” 

Going up into Suffolk, William attended the 
Quarterly Meeting for that county, held at 
Ipswich. He says of it, “It is but a small 
meeting, consisting of only two Monthly Meet- 
ings, and they not large; but I thought it was 
owned by the Master. ‘The business was con- 
ducted to edification.” 


(To be coutinued.) 


—=>_ 


The Black Nickar-Tree, or Soap-Berry. 


There are few things that so beautifully 
illustrate the kindness and wisdom of Provi- 
dence, as the adaptation of plants and animals 
to climate, and their applicability to the uses 
of man. The cocoa-nut tree supplies to the 
natives of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, a 
species of bread, milk, and drinking utensils ; 
several tribes make mats from the bark of 
other trees, with which they clothe themselves, 
and upon which they sleep. Captain Cook 
found a plant in these islands, which, from its 
fruit resembling bread in taste, he called the 
‘ breadfruit tree.’ It is from a tree called the 
maple that the Americans produce an excel- 
lent sugar, and our own is formed from the 
juice of a cane; cotton, caoutchouc, coffee, 
and many articles of daily consumption too 
numerous to mention, are growing wild in 
various parts of the globe, but none of them 
appear more curious to us than the black 
nickar-tree or soap-berry, which is indigenous 
to the West Indies, ‘l'his tree is generally 
about thirty feet in height, and its trunk is 
about two feet in circumference ; its bark is of 
a greyish or ash colour, and its branches 
spread in clusters near to the summit of the 
tree ; its leaves are very beautiful in form, be- 
ing somewhat of an elongated egg shape, and 
meeting in opposite pairs upon the light twigs. 





About the decline of the year the blossoms 
appear, which are small in size, and of a 
whitish colour. In the corolla or flower are 
five fertile and three barren stamina; and as 
plants are classified according to the number 
of stamina contained in the flower, some class 
the soap-berry, having eight, with octandria, 
while others, arguing upon the useless charac- 
ter of the three barren ones, call it pentandria. 
From the flowers are produced clusters of 
black wrinkled berries about the size of a 
gooseberry, and these the liundresses of the 


. ° ‘ ° t. ; 
West Indies use in washing, which answer alljintercourse over wars and fightings. The 


the purposes of soap. These trees grow luxu- 
riantly in the archipelago of the Antilles, but 
no part of them, save the fruit, has ever been 
applied to any useful purpose. Indeed, one 
vegetable physiologist argues that its ashes. 
mixed with those of other trees, destroys their 
scouring property; this is not vouched, how- 
ever, and seems improbable. The fleshy sub- 
stance which forms the capsule or seed-cover- 
ing is that part which contains the alkaline 
and detergent properties of soap. When it is 
rubbed in water it produces a white foamy 
lather, exactly resembling that of soap in ap- 
pearance, and this of course has caused these 
berries to be used in the cleansing of linen 
through the whole West India islands ; a prac- 
tice, however, which has been and is upon the 
decline, in consequence of a belief that it in- 
jures the articles subjected to its detersive 
action, It has been computed that several of 
these berries will cleanse more linen than 
sixty times their own weight of soap ; but they 
are rather too sharp, and are observed gradu- 
ally to burn the articles which require to be 
frequently subjected to their use. After a 
little investigation, the admixture of some mol- 
lient may render these berries, which possess 
the properties of soap almost in a natural con- 
dition, a very valuable article of commerce as 
well as a cheap article of domestic economy. 
In an account of this plant in Dale’s ‘ Pharma- 
cologia,’ published in London, in 1737, the 
tree is described as indigenous to Jamaica and 
the other islands of the West Indies. The 
fruit is ripe about the month of October, and 
is unctuous, but has no smell, changing from 
a reddish colour to black, and hanging in 
round clusters. Medicinally, the berry is 
said to be excellent for a disease called chlo- 
rosis, ‘The seeds are used in various ways 
for ornaments to the person, being formed 
into necklaces, buttons, and beads. Its bark 
has also been recommended as an astringent, 
but the most curious, as we believe, would be 
the most valuable, part of it, is the fruit— 
Hogg s Weekly Instructor. 
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For “ The Friend.’ 


LIBERIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Every evidence of the increase of lawful 
trade and the comforts of the settlers on the 
African Coast, is peculiarly interesting to a 
people, who are surrounded as we are by de- 
scendants of that race. Their condition here, 
either as freemen or as slaves, is not what 
intelligent and educated human beings should 
be. A great change must take place in them 
and in us, before they can occupy the position 
that cultivated men hold; and those who in- 
cline and are properly fitted to become citi- 
zens of that country, should be furnished with 
facilities to do so, both for their own elevation 
in the scale of human existence, and for the 
good of which they may be the pioneers in 
that land. But if we had anything to do with 
giving counsel on the subject, we should ad- 
vise them to follow the example of William 
Penn in their transactions with the natives— 
to adopt conciliatory means, convincing them 


of the superiority of a benevolent and peaceful | 








following is taken from the North American; 


The Alexander High School was re-opened Jan. 
12, under the instruction of its new Principal, A. D, 
Wilson, a graduate of the ‘Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. 

The government has received from the British gov. 
ernment, a present of “ Five Roller Gins,” constructed 


purposely by direction of the Principal Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs. The vbject is, to promo‘e 
the culture of cotton, by facilitating the suitable pre. 
paration for the market. 

An act of the Liberian Legislature offers a premium 
of five dollars for the best crop of cotton of a quarter 
of an acre; for the best acre, ten dollars; and so on 
up to fifty dollars for the best five acres. 

Several farmers on the St. Paul’s river are going 
rather largely, for a new country like that, into the 
production of sugar fern cane. William Blackledge, 
who has been the most successful of them, expects to 
make several thousand pounds, besides some hundreds 
of gallons of syrup. 

The kernel of the palm nut is becoming an import- 
ant article of trade. Last year a German merchant 
contracted for some hundreds of thousands of bushels 
of nuts and kernels; and this year the French are 
buying them in any quantity, This article, which is 
the refuse left afler the manufacture of palm oil, has 
been about as valuable as oyster shells, except that 
they could be burned into lime. ‘Two or three years 
ago, a Liberian invented a mode of extracting a valu- 
able oil from the kernel, and this trade seems to be 
the result. 

The Chevalier Niteroi, Charge d’ Affaires of his im- 
perial Majesty of Brazil, was duly presented to Presi- 
dent Roberts, on the 27th of January, by the Hon. H. 
Teaze, Secretary of State. ‘The Chevalier delivered 
his credentials, and was duly accredited. 

The Legislature, at its last session, passed an act, 
establishing the * Liberia College,” incorporating its 
Trustees, and granting one hundred acres of land for 
its accommodation. ‘The teachers, till otherwise or- 
dered by the trustees, are tu be appointed by the 
Board of Trustees in America. 





For ** The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Seventh Month, 1852, 


Though the weather for the month just end- 
ed has generally been quite warm, yet there 
were but two or three days that were uncom- 
fortably so, and not any so oppressively hot 
as we sometimes have in this month. At this 
place the mercury has thus far at no time been 
above 86° in the shade. Accounts from some 
places in the vicinity, state that it has been 
above 90°, but it is most likely that the ther- 
mometers were placed in situations where the 


| Shade was not altogether perfect, or free from 


some reflected rays of the sun, A very small 
amount of such reflected rays affect the ther- 
mometer considerably ;—a brick wall or pave- 
ment at the distance of 30 or 40 feet, will 
reflect and radiate sufficient, heat to increase 
the temperature 5 or 6°; a stone wall, a board 
fence, or white palings, will do the same. 

The Seventh month has been a busy time 
for the farmers, harvesting their crops. ‘The 
first twelve days of the month were very fa- 
vourable for this kind of work, and thrifty 
and industrious farmers took advantage of the 
opportunity afforded, and many housed their 
hay and grain without any damage from rain. 
The wheat crop in this section of the country 
appears to be smaller than usual ; the drought 
last autumn injured the young crop seriously, 
and left it in a condition that was not favour- 
able to withstand the severity of last winter. 
In addition to this, and perhaps as a conse- 
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quence, the fly has destroyed a large amount 
in numerous places, ‘The weevil also—a 
small, but not insignificant enemy of the far- 
mer—has boldly entered and appropriated to 
its own use, a portion of the precious grain for 
which it laboured not. 

By the 13th of the month, the surface of 
the ground had become quite dry, and veget- 
ation was beginning to suffer; a succession of 
showers, however, fell in the afternoon, and 
revived it very much, and the next day a set- 
tled rain from the S. E. was productive of 
more lasting benefit. Though the amount of 
rain was small here, on the 13th, a few miles 
to the S. and W. it was very great. The 
“ Village Record” of the 20th ult., states that 




















at Kimbleville, it literally poured for two| 


hours. The rain was accompanied by little 
or no wind, but a great deal of heavy thunder 
and lightning: three or four houses, and seve- 
ral trees, were struck by the latter. 

On the 16th, 17th, 26th, and 31st, consid- 
erable rain fell;—the whole amount for the 
month was 3.634 inches—for the Seventh 
month last year, it was 2.3 inches. The 
average temperature from sunrise to 2 P. M., 
was 714°—14° lower than for the same month 
last year. Range of the thermometer, from 
52 on the 3rd, to 86 on the 22d, or 34°, 


As 
West-town B.S., Eighth mo. Ist, 1852. 














—-3- 
TEMPERA- |= 
TURK. a2 | 
” a | } 
| 2.98 | 
=| 1s = =2 | Direction and | Circumstances of the weather for 
2 | ls "eos | force of the | Seventh month, 1852, 
eu oS se wind, 
° | 2 . “~— . 
a es a Se ©5828 
Sle la 23. 
Alih ia = San 
1 | 67 | 79 | 73 | 29.35| S. W. 2 | A few clouds—sprinkle. 
2/72) 71 | 714) 29.22) N. W. 3 | Some clouds—clear. 
3 | 52 | 72 | 62 | 29.50} N. W. 3 | Clear and pleasant. 
4| 53) 77/65 29.60) N. W. 2 Do, overcast. 
5 | 60 | 76 | 68 | 29.56| S. 1 | Overcast. 
6 | 70 | 83 | 764 29.55) S. 1 | Foggy—c!ouds—sprinkle—aurora. 
7 | 62 | 84) 73 | 29.63) S. 1 | Clear—lightning in evening. 
8 | 66 | 84 | 75 | 29.61] S. 1| Do. 
9 | 63 | 83 | 73 | 29.58] S. W. 2)/ Do. a few clouds. 
10 | 66 | 82 | 74 29.60) S. W. 1 | Some clouds—clear. 
11 | 69 | 8L | 75 | 29.56) S. 1 | Cloudy—clear. 
12 | 70 | 83 | 764 29.56| S. E. 1 | Nearly clear—cloudy. 
13 | 72 | 84 | 78 | 29.58) S. to S. W. 2 | Foggy—thunder showers, 
14 | 70 | 72 | 71 | 29.45) S.to S. E. 2 | Rain most all day. 
15 | 63 | 78 | 70$ 29.55) N.N. E. 2 | Clear and pleasant. 
16 | 63 | 76 | 694 29.64) E. 1 | Overcast—rain 9 Pp. mM. 
17 | Gl | 64 | 624 29.42| E.to N. E. 1 | Rain—cloudy. 
18 | 60 | 76 | 68 | 29.47) N.N. W. 1 | Clear—some clouds. 
19 | 62 | 77 | 694 29.73) E. to S. 1| Do do. 
20 | 55 | 78 | 664 29.75) E.toS, W. 1 Do, 
21 | Gl | 84 | 724 29.60) W. 1} Do. 
22 | 69 | 86 | 774 29.47) N. W. 1| Do. 
23 | 68 | 83 | 754 29.43/ N.N. W. l Do. 
24 | 63 | 78 | 704 29.50) N.N. W. 1 Do. 
25 | 66 | 82 | 74 | 29.59) S. E. 1 | Overcast —cloudy. 
26 | 70 | 68 | 69 | 29.34) N. 1 | Rain—nearly clear, 
27 | 62 | 75 | 68$ 29.41) N.N. W. 1 | Clear and pleasant. 
23 | 60 | 79 | 694 29.53) S. 1} Do. 
29 64 | 81 | 724 29.40) S. W. 1 | Foggy—clear. 
30 | 68 | 80 | 74 | 29.16) N. W.toS, W. 2 | Rain—nearly clear—shower. 
31 | GO | 76 | 68 | 29.25] N. W. 1 | Clear—rain 3} p.m. 











Consumption of Coffee in the United States. 
—An article in Hunt's Merchant’s Magazine, 
for July, says, the coffee consumed in the 
United States during the year 1851, amounted 
to the enormous sum of one hundred and forty- 
nine millions pounds. Of this amount, 107 
millions is from Brazil, and the balance from 
Cuba, St. Domingo, and Java. The average 
consumption in 1821 was 14 pounds per head 
for each inhabitant; in 1830, it increased to 3 
pounds ; in 1840, to 5} pounds; and in 1850, 
to 64 pounds. The increased consumption of 
coffee in Europe is also very great, but by no 
means equal to that of the United States. In 
1850, the latter, with a population of 23 mil- 
lions, consumed in round numbers 149 millions 
of pounds; while Great Britain, with a popu- 
lation of about 30 millions, consumed only 
about one-third of that amount. The conse- 


quence of this gradual increase of the trade 
has been attended with the usual consequences, 
viz., a correspondent decrease in the price. 
In 1821, the average price was 20 cents per 
pound ; in 1851, it was only 8 cents, 





Great Mineral Discovery—The Dubuque 
Herald gives a glowing account of a recent 
discovery of lead ore, about three miles from 
that town, by Thomas Levins. The editor 
has been into the mines, one hundred and 
twenty feet below the surface of the earth, and 
he tells with great minuteness, what he saw 
there. The extreme length of the subterra- 
nean vault is something like one hundred and 
sixty feet by sixty, and varying in height from 
ten to sixty and seventy feet. It was discov- 
ered about six months since, and since then 


one million pounds of ore have been taken 
from their hiding place, and scarce more has 
been done than to remove what hung upon the 
encrusted wall, or laid exposed to the eye, or 
slightly buried beneath the floor of the cavern 

The Herald says, $28,000 is the reward of 
this bare skimming of the surface, while the 
testimony of experienced miners is, that the 
| vast reservoir of wealth is yet entirely undis- 


turbed, 





General Washington's Appearance-—We 
find in the Courier des Etats Unis, a fragment 
of a Journal of M. de Broglie, written in 1782, 
in which the personal appearance and man- 
ners of Washington are described as they ap- 
peared to a Frenchman: 

The General is about forty-nine years of 
age ; he is large, finely made, very well pro- 
portioned, His figure is much more pleasing 
than the portraits represent it. He was fine 
looking until within about three years: and, 
although those who have been constantly with 
him since that time say that he seems to have 
grown old fast, it is undeniable that the Gene- 
ral is still fresh and active as a young man. 

His physiognomy is pleasant and open ; his 
address is cold, though polite ; his pensive eye 
is more attentive than sparkling; but his as- 
| pect is kind, noble and composed. He main- 
tains, in his private deportment, that polite 
and attentive decency which satisfies all, and 
that reserved dignity which does not offend. 
He is the enemy of ostentation and vain glory. 
His character is always equal; modest even 
to humility, he seems not to estimate himself 
duly; he receives with good grace the defer- 
ence paid to him, but rather shuns than courts 
it. His society is agreeable and pleasing. 
Always serious, never constrained; always 
simple, always free and affable, without being 
| familiar, the respect which he inspires never 
becomes painful. He talks little, in general, 
|and in a very low tone of voice; but he is so 
| attentive to what is said to him, that you are 
satisfied that he understands you, and are al- 
| most willing to dispense with a reply. This 
| conduct has been of advantage to him in vari- 
| ous circumstances ; no one has more occasion 
|than he to use circumspection, and to weigh 
| his words, 








eae 


The Legislature of Massachusetts, at their 
| last session, passed an act to the effect, that 
| when any person shall be convicted of any 
crime punishable with death, he shall, at the 
same time, be sentenced to hard labour in the 
State Prison until such punishment of death 
shall be inflicted. And no person so impris- 
oned shall be executed in pursuance of such 
sentence within one year from the day such 
sentence of death was passed, nor until the 
Governor, with the advice of the Council, un- 
der the great seal, shall issue a warrant com- 

manding execution to be done. The fourth 
section says that the act shall have no effect 
in cases now pending. 

— 

It is not the height to which men are ad- 
vanced that makes them giddy; it is the look- 
ing down with contempt upon those beneath. 
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The Public Lands.—The number of acres | of their attainments in holiness is exceedingly |to Mary Eves, No. 301 Pine above Tenth 


of the Public Lands, in the States and Terri- | small. 
tories, unsold and undisposed of, on the 30th) yet a longer life may be dangerous, 
of June, 1851, was 1,400,632,305.48, distri-|is the man who continually anticipates the 


buted as follows: 


States and Territovies. Acres undisposed of. 


Ohio 302,195.62 
Indiana 1,049,680.91 
Illinois 8,219,628.22 
Missouri 26,635,589.32 
Alabama 15,486,849.23 
Mississippi 8,849,165.11 
Louisiana 13,579,348.47 
Michigan 20,011,134.77 
Arkansas 22,303,746.42 
Florida 32,863,548.66 
lowa 25,661,550.27 
Wisconsin 24,506,294.83 
California 120,477,810 00 
Minnesota Territory 50,075,931.85 
Oregon do. 206,349,333.00 
New Mexico do. 127,383,040.00 
Utah do. 113,589,013.00 
North-west do. 376,040,960.00 
Nebraska do. 87,488,000.00 


Indian do. 119,789,410.0)) 


Total, 1,400,632,305.48 


At the lowest Government price, $1.25 per | 
acre, these lands amount to $1,750,790,380. | 
— Ledger. 








— 
PRAYER. 


When one that holds communion with the skies, 

Has filled his urn where these pure waters rise, 

And once more mingles with us, meaner things, 

"Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings; 

Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence the treasure is supplied. 
CowPen. | 


ee 


See you the sun, how majestically and 
brightly it sheds its parting beams around 
you? I have heard that the rays of the set- 
ting sun produce a most salutary effect on the 
vegetable world. 
which must soon go down in death, may, dur- 
ing the evening of my days, be more and 
more blessed in shedding a beneficial light on 
the trees the Lord hath planted, and is water- 
ing to his glory.— Rowland Hill, 





The Afflicted Believer—We may compare 
an afflicted believer to a man that has an or- 


chard laden with fruit, who, because the wind | 


has blown off the leaves, sits down and weeps, 
If one asks, ‘‘ What do you weep for?” * Why 
my apple leaves are gone.” 
not your apples left?” “Yes.” “Very well, 
then do not grieve for a few leaves which 
could only hinder the ripening of your fruit.” 


tinual preparation for its approach !— Thomas 
a Kempis. 


streets ; Sarah D. Allen, No. 134 South Front 


Therefore, though death be terrible, 
street; or Sarah Allen, No. 146 Pine street. 


Blessed 





hour of his death, and keeps himself in con- 
WANTED 

A Teacher in the Classical Department of: 

Friends’ Select School in this city. Apply to 

Thomas Kimber, No, 50 North Fourth street ; 

Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 North Tenth 

street; Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 South 


For“ The Friend.” 


PROVISIONS. 


* But have you | 


The great advance in the prices of beef, 
pork and mutton, is readily accounted for by 
the facts contained in the following paragraph 
—the vast importation of foreigners ; but as 
the price rises, farmers will be induced to feed 
and raise cattle and hogs as one of the best 
modes to secure profitable returns from their 
farming operations. 





The Outpouring of the Irish People—An Irish pa- 
per, speaking of the exodus of the people from the pro- 
vince of Connaught, says there is no doubt that in a 
few years mnure—if some stop is not put to the present 
outpouring of the people to America, and latterly to 
Australia—there will not be a million of the present 
race of inhabitants to be found within the compass of 
the four provinces, 





From the following it would seem, either 
that the same quantity of pork had not been 
raised, or that the amount needed to supply 
emigrants to the West, greatly lessened the 
amount sent to distant markets, 


The Pork Trade of the West.—The Cincinnati Ga- 
zette contains an interesting statement of the pork 
trade of the West, for 1851-2, ending the 22d of May 
in each year, from which it appears that in 1851 there 
were received at New Orleans 124,623,695 lbs. ; and 
during the year ending May 22d, 1852, 106,930,643 
lbs,; decrease, 17,693,052. ‘The exports of 1851, from 
| New Orleans, reached 70,908,800, against 64,066,800 
| Ibs. this year, leaving now for consumption, 10,951,- 
| 052 lbs. Iess than in 1851. At Cincinnati, the im. 
| ports this year exceed those of 1851, by 1,738,135 lbs. ; 





Oh, that my setting sun, | while the exports of the present year over 1851, are 


| 14,227,712 Ibs. ; leaving on hand for consumption this 


year, 10,100,580 less than last year.—D. News. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received from P. Tomlinson, Pa., $2, vol. 25; from 
Willis R. Smith, O., $5, to 52, vol. 24; from M. B. 
Merritt, N. Y., $2, vol. 25; from Paul C. Macomber, 

2, vol. 25; from A. Battey, agent, fur J. Hoag, $2, 
vol, 25, and for G. Guindon, $2, vol. 25 ; from A. Chap- 
man, U., $5, to 26, vol. 26; from C. Bracken, agent, 
O., for Daniel Williams, $4, vols. 24 and 25. 








—Cecil, 





Some vegetables of rapid growth are hollow 
where they ought to be sound, and some men 
of rank and prosperity are bloated with self- 
confidence where they should be modest, 
thankful, and benevolent. 





Vanity of Life.—What availeth it to live 


Omitted Eleventh mo. 22d, 1851.—-Received from 
Paul Boyce, Vt., $2, vol. 25. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


Principal and Assistant Teachers wanted 
for the Coloured Adult Male and Female 
Schools. Apply to Samuel Allen, No, 134 
South Front street ; William L. Edwards, No. 
6 North Front street; or John C. Allen, No. 


long, when the improvement of life is so in-| 179 South Fifth street. 


considerable? 


of sin. 
only for one day ! 


Length of days, instead of 
making us better, often increaseth the weight 
Would to God that we could live well, 
Many reckon years from 





WANTED 


A Friend for Principai Teacher of the Rasp- 
the time of their conversion; but the account| berry street Coloured School for Girls. Apply 


Fourth street. 





Diep, in Waynesville, Warren county, Ohio, on the 
18th of Sixth month last, Ecizaseru, wife of Asa ‘Tra. 
hern, a worthy and consistent member of Miami par- 
ticular and Monthly Meetings. Her close was peace. 
ful, and almost her last words were, “ How happy I 
feel!” and she repeatedly expressed her readiness to 
meet her blessed Redeemer. 





, of consumption, in North Providence, Rhode 
Island, Seventh month 11th, 1852, Saran S. Kenyon, 
daughter of John ‘I’, Kenyon, in the 17th year of her 
age. She was a very affectionate and truthful child, 
of a cheerful and submissive disposition ; gentleness 
and love were conspicuous through all her sufferings, 
which she bore with a degree of patience not often 
witnessed in those of more advanced age—not a mur- 
mur, nor a repining word, was known to escape her, 
believing, as she said, “that it was all for the best.” 
‘Toward the latter part of her sickness, her mind 
(though not without conflict) seemed to have become 
very much weaned from the things of this world, inso- 
much that she inclined not to see company, or have 
much conversation in her room. For many weeks 
before her dissolution, she was much engaged in 
prayer both by day and by night. On the evening of 
the day but one previous to her death, she thought 
herself going, and had the family called, took an atiec- 
tionate leave of each one, desiring them to overlook 
all her imperfections, and gave directions about some 
little tokens of remembrance to be distributed amongst 
her friends; then observing those around her to be in 
tears, she said, “Why need you weep when I am so 
happy?” On being asked if she felt happy ? she replied 
in the affirmative, and said, “she was glad the time 
had come.” ‘Though the night and the morning of 
the next day, were hours of extreme suffering and dis- 
tress, she seemed quietly and patiently awaiting 
the event, saying, “she was ready and willing.” lu 
the afternoon she was favoured to be in a measure re- 
lieved, and passed a comfortable night. In the suc- 
ceeding morning her distress returned, and by eleven 
o’clock it was evident she could not long survive. On 
its being observed to her that she might yet be a little 
easier, she replied, “it would not be desirable.” Many 
short ejaculations were distinctly understood,” such 
as“ Lord help me!” “ Heavenly Father, if it be thy 
will, come quickly, and take me to thyself;” and more, 
which were not fully understood. She retained her 
understanding clear until the last moments, embraced 
and took leave of her friends around her, and sent 
messages of love to her relations and friends abroad, 
and departed this life abont two o’clock the same af- 
ternoon. Her loss will be deeply felt by her family 
and friends, but they are not left without a satisfactory 
evidence that their loss will be her eternal gain, being 
fully persuaded that such as these our heavenly Father 
will in no wise cast off. 


—, on Fifth-day evening, the 22d ultimo, after a 
short illness, in the 92nd year of her age, Apicait 
Jounson, a member of the Southern District Monthly 


Meeting. She was a friend of innocent life and con- . 


versation, of a meek and quiet spirit, and gave evi- 
dence that He in whom she had long believed, was 
with her to the end; and we doubt not her purified 
spirit has gained an admittance into one of those man- 
sions, of which our blessed Saviour told his disciples, 
“I go to prepare a place for you.” 
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